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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA: 


A Dictionary of Universal Jnformation. 





IN 12 HANDSOME QUARTO VOLUMES, 
INCLUDING AN ATLAS OF 44 COLOURED MAPS, 
DRAWN TO A CONSIDERABLE SCALE. 


Price, in cloth, strong and elegant, 10 Guineas ; 


In the best half-russia binding, for the Library, 13 Guineas. 


The ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA is the MOST COMPLETE 


CYCLOP.ZDIA in the English language. The subjects embraced by it include the entire domains of Science, History, 
and Art, and every portion is so fully treated as to provide all the points of information which an educated man desires 
to have brought before him, or to be conversant with. The glaring deficiencies of an ENCYCLOPEDIA aiming ata 
merely *‘ popular” use are not experienced in the ENGLISH CYCLOP_ZDIA. It gives exhaustiveness of detail instead 
of superficial sketchiness—a wider and fuller treatment of all Scientific subjects—more comprehensive views of history 
and its teachings—a higher appreciation of educational requirements, and an enlarged conception of the variety of miscel- 
laneous topics which a work intended for daily reference ought to contain. 


The EN \GLISH CYCLOPADLIA is the CHEAPES T CYCLO- 


P_EDIA in the English language K kind has ever been produced containing so large a body of information 
of such a high character, and ered at comparatively so small a price With its 12 large and handsome volumes, in 
which are 15,000 pages, containing 140 00 type-letters; illustrated with 7,000 Wood gravings, giving information 
upon 60,000 subjects ; and possessing a ( ONPLESS ATLAS of 44 COLOURED MAPS, the ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA 
may fairly claim to be by far the apes rk of its kind ever produced. 


The ENG LISH CYC LOP. EDIA is a LIBRARY in itself 


As the @ rly Review says, “ at, as a whole, has no superior, and very few e its ki that, 


taken by iteelf, supplies the re f a small library, and, used in a large library, is found to pre many 
information that are sought in vain i ny other Cyclopedias in the English language. 


The ENGLISH CXC] bu LOP’4 EDIA may be procured from the 


under-menti <sellers in the following principal towns :— 


Birmingham—Messrs. Cornish Brothers, 37, New Street Leeds—Mr. R. Jackson, Commercial Street. 
Bradford—Mr. Thomas Brear, Kirkgate Leicester—Messrs. J. & T. Spencer, Market Place 
Chester—Messrs. Phillipson & Golder, Eastgate Row Liverpool—Mr. Adam Holden, Church Street; Messrs. W. H. 
Dublin—Messrs. Hodges, Foster & Co., Gratton Street Smith & Son. Castle Street 
Dundee—Messrs. Alex. Thomson & Sons, Bank Street. Manchester— Mr. J. E. Cornish, Piccadilly ; Messrs. Palmer & 
Edinburgh—Mr. Andrew Elliot, Princes Street; Mr. James Howe, Bond Street. 

Thin, South Bridge. Newcastle-on-Tyne—Mr. George Rutland, Blackett Street. 
Glasgow—Mr. James Maclehose, St. Vincent Street; Messrs. Nottingham—Messrs. Allen & Son, Market Place. 

Dav. Bryce & Son, Buchanan Street; Messrs. John Smith Oxford—Messrs. Slatter & Rose, High Street. 

& Son, West George Street; Mr. Hugh Hopkins, Renfield Rt igby—Mr. W Billin gton. 

Street. Sheftield—Mr. T. Rodgers, Change Alley Corner 
Halifax—Mr. F. King, Exchange Building Warrington— Mr. Percival Pearse. 
Huddersfield—Mr. W. H. Woodcock, Westgate. Weymouth—Mr. H. Wheeler, 20 and 21, St. Mary Street. 


ALSO in LONDON, at Messrs. Bickers & Sox, 1, Leicester Square ; Hexry Sorneray & Co., 
136, Strand, 36, Pic vdilly r, and 77 l Queen Street, E.C. by srs. G ILE ERT & FIELD, ‘ M orgate Street, E.¢ 


I, 36, , 


* An Illustrated Prospectus of the English Cyclopedia, with Specimen Pages, Contributors’ Names, Lists 


of Principal Subjects treated, will be supplied by the Publishers « y either of the above-named Booksellers. 


London: BRADBURY, AGNEW & ) , souverie Street. 
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This day is published, 
TALES AND TRADITIONS OF 
THE ESKIMO. 


With a Sketch of their Habits, Religion, Language, and other 
Peculiarities. 
By Dr. HENRY RINK 


Knight of Dannebrog, Director of the Royal Greenland Board of 
Trade, and formerly Royal Inspector of South Greenland, Author 
of “ Griniand Geographisk og Statisk Beskrevet,” &c. 


Translated from the Danish by the Author. 
Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, F.L.S. P.R.G 
Author of “ The Races of Mankind,” &e 
With numerous Mlustrations, drawn and engraved by Eskimo. 


Crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKW ‘OOD | & SONS . Edinburgh and London. 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking a Policy, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
or THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 

Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fund, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 

Compensation paid, £915,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ standing. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








~PARTEIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane): 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
EXCEEDING 20s. 

NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 42., 5s., and 6#. per ream. 

ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 42. 6¢., 58. 6d., and 68. 6d. per 1,000. 

THE TEMPLE ENVELCPHE, with High Inner Flap, ls. per 100. 

STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 

FPOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsi 8s. 6d. per ream. 

BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 62. 6d. per ream 

BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—Super thick quality. 

TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (five 
colours), 5 quires for la. 6d. 

COLOURED STAMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s, 6d. per ream, or 
Ss. 6d. per 1.000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5a. 
Monograms, two letters, from 5s. ; three letters,from7s. Business 
or Address Dies, from 3a. 

SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6¢. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, Stationery, 
ae Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait Albums, &c., post 
ree. 
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The ‘Phe Vellum Wove Club- House P: Paper, 


Manufactured A pay 4 to meet a universally experienced want, i ¢.,a 
paper which shall in itself combine a perfectly smooth surface with 
total freedom from grease. 
The New Vellum Wove Club-House Paper 
will be found to possess these peculiarities completely, being made from 
the best linen rags oaly, possessing great tenacity and durat we and 
presenting a surtace po Ad, «2 well adapted for quill or steel pen 
The NEW VELLUM WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER ourpesses 
all others for smoothness of surface, delicacy of colour, firmness of tex- 
ture, entire absence of any colouring matter or injurious chemicals, 
tending to impair its durability or in any way affecting its writing pro- 
perties.—A Sample Packet, containing an Assortment of the various 
Sizes, post free fur 24 Stamps. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, Manufacturers and Sole Vendors, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 








Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Publishe® 
by the Special Permission of the Library Committee, 


4to. cloth, 12s. 6d.; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; 
calf extra, 2ls. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, 
RALPH AGAS 


A SURVEY OF THE CITIES OF LONDON AND WEST- 
MINSTER, THE BOROUGH OF SOUTHWARK 
AND PARTS ADJACENT. 
With it is published a BIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT of 


RALPH AGAS, and a Critical Examination of the Work, by 
W. H, Ovepatt, Esq., F.S.A. 





“ This is a publication for antiquaries to linger over. Nota 
little uncertainty surrounds the date and even the authorship 
of this famous work, the earliest extant survey of our metro- 
polis, if we except the pictorial view of London and Southwark 
by Van Wyngrede, and the small maps of Braun and Norder 
But two genuine copies are known to exist, the one in the 
Guildhall, the other in the Pepysian Collection at Cambridge. 
It was re-engraved apparently. though with some omissions and 
alterations, by a Dutch artist, in the reign of King William, 
and from these later plates, Vertue, the well-known engraver 
of the middle part of the last century, ‘tinkered up ’ his fabri 
cated reproduction of an original map of 1560, of which al} 
subsequent editions of Agas, till the present, have been simply 
copies. If the original was, indeed, the work of the surveyor of 
Stoke-by-Nayland, it could not, as we may gather from the 
doggere! rhymes annexed to his Map of Oxford in the Bodleian, 
have been begun before 158%, and was, probably, completed 
about 1591. Mr. Overall, however, seems half inclined to con- 
nect the Guildhall map with the ‘ Carde of London,’ the receipt 
of which from Gyles Godhead appears in the registers of the 
Stationers’ Company for 1562-3, when Agas was only twenty 
one, On all these points, as well as on the specific discrepancies 
between the two genuine copies and the fabrication of Vertue, 
the reader will find ample information in the editor's intro- 
ductory critique. To less scrupulous antiquartes, however, the 
map itself, though rather on too large a scale for convenient 
handling, will be the ch ief attraction. An hour, indeed, can 
hardly be more amusingly spent than in comparing its faithful 
reproduction of the streets and buil ings of sixteenth-century 
London with the same space in the modern map of our Post- 
Office Directory.” —Graphic. 





“ By the process through which the fac-simile before us has 
been produced, the Map is placed within the reach of every 
purchaser. A year’s reading about the metropolis of the Tudor 
days would not convey anything like so good an idea of the 
capital, as an hour spent over this faithful presentment of the 
London not only of Elizabeth but of Shakspeare. . .. . Itisa 
perfect delight to find ourselves wandering about the streets of 
this old London, and tarrying by the river or on Bankside. 
The mere spectator is in a short time familiar with the scene. 
The Thames is really a silver Thames, with Flizabeth’s barge 
floating on it. The river life is, perhaps, rendered even more 
clearly than the street life; and we have before us the fields 
and meadows through which passes the ‘Rode, to Redynge,' or 
* to St. Albans.’”—Athenaum. 
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Potes. 


OLD VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE POWERS 
OF PORTRAITURE. 

In the old iconography of all countries it may be 
noticed that the engraver, or the poet whose aid 
he invoked, occasionally appended verses indicating 
a thorough conviction that the combination of 
pictorial and calcographical art presents to faithful 
eyes 2 complete insight into the character and 
genius of the individea! whose lineaments are por- 
trayed. A good ¢ -xample— and a single one will 
suffice to make my meaning clear—is in the lines 
at the foot of the small engraved portrai it of Marl- 
borough (“ C. Fritzsch sculpsit,” circa 1720) :-— 

“ Greatness and Goodness here, at once, are seen, 

Sweetly inthron’d in his Majestick Mien ; 
How Mild, yet awful, Piercing, yet Serene.’ 

Far more frequently, however, the painter or 
engraver is found confessing the inadequacy of his 
art to do justice to the merits it is intended to 
enhance, and compelled to fall back upon poetry 
to clothe, in various w: ays, something of the same 
line of thought that is expressed in the prose of 
Tacitus :— 

“Est vultus hominum. Ita simulacra vultus que 
marmore aut zre finguntur imbecilla ac mortalia sunt : 
Forma mentis zterna: quam tenere et exprimere non 


per alienam materiam et artem, sed tuis ipse moribus 
possis, ” 





So good a thought can, perhaps, not easily 
become hackneyed, notwithstanding its repetition 
in a vast variety of forms and in many languages. 
It is curious to observe into what ingenious shapes 
it can be moulded. A very small miscellaneous 
collection of engravings yielded the following twelve 
samples to a mere cursory search. They are given, 
seriatim, just as found and noted down. The well- 
known lines by Ben Jonson on the engraving, by 
Droeshout, of Shakspeare, in the first folio edition 
of 1623, are prefixed to the others, not only for 
comparison, but as seemingly the best of the whole. 
Some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who has leisure, 
and means of reference to any large collection of 
old engraved portraits, might, perhaps, be able to 
light upon examples illustrating the same idea 
better than any of those here quoted. At least, 
the subject seems not altogether undeserving of 
some further elucidation. 


I. 

“70 THE READER. 
This figure that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakspere cut, 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With nature, to outdo the life : 
O could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brass, as he has hit 
His face; the print would then surpass 
All that was ever writ in brass: 
But since e he cannot, reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his book.” 


IL. 
“ Le peintre, dont la main a tracé c’est (sic) Image, 
Ne presente 4 nos yeux que les traits du dehors, 
Mais c’est (sic) lustre Autheur dans ce scavent ouvrage 
Peint bien mieux son esprit que le Peintre son cors.” 
(Portrait of Jaques Desolleysel, Escuyer, Sieur du 





Cla; ier et de la Berardicre , J. Hainzelman ad 
vivum delin. et sculp., 1680.) 
III. 


“Si mentem ut Corpus pinxisset Pictor, in uno 
Horstiades, Hermes, Hippocratesque foret.” 
(Portrait of Dr. Gregorius Horstius ; A. Schuch, 
delin., Fleischhe rger, sculp., circa 1679.) 


IV. 
“ Of him whose shape this Picture hath design'’d 
Vertue, and learning, ré pees the mind. W. 8.” 
(Portrait of Sir Thomas Urchard [0 ryuhart], 
Knight ; eng. by Glover, circa 1640). 


v. 
“ J’ay representé son visage 

Selon mon art et mon pouvoir, 

Mais son esprit et son scavoir 

Sont mieux depeints en son ouvrage.” 

(Portrait of Jacques Boyceau, Sieur de la Ba- 

rauderie; A. de Vris, pinz., Gr. Huret, se., 
circa 165 ).) 


VI. 
“ Aspicis effigiem tantum: par nulla figura 
Boltoni genio, qui super astra manet 
Doctior an melior fuit, haud scio. Dicere fas est, 
Secula vix referent, quem tulit una dies.” 
(Portrait of Roger Bolton ; John Payne, se., 1632.) 


——— ee 
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The first book of M. Baschet’s intere 





Marquis de Torcy appears as the ruling spir 
the introductory chapter, and the Duke de Choiseul- 
developments of the 


through the purchase of MSS. ns took place when, under the ministry and 








more or less arbitrary, one has the opportuni 
i w a taste for historical studies pr 
century, and the generous 





in which that taste was encouras ced by the Go vern- 
+ 


ment. So much abuse has been showered d 
upon the ancien régime, that it is high time 


should have justice rendered to it, and 
rise from the perusal of this work 

admiration for the remarkable statesm« 
directed the foreign policy of the Court of 
sailles, and for the less known but equ 





tinguished clerks, such as Clairambault, Le Grand. 


Pe juet, Le Dran, and La Porte du Theil. 
under their direction, contributed to ma 
French Rec rd Office what it is to-day. 
Amongst the numerous points of im] 
discussed in M. Baschet’s first book we have spe 
l vo, viz.. (1 the plan of a politic il acad 
d and carried out by the Marqui 
\ 2) the scheme of Cardinal Dub 
een together the Papiers du Roi. 
Baptiste Colbert, Marquis de Ti rey, son 
larquis de Croissy, and nephew of the Col 
d heen trained from his youth to the diplor 








a’ 
had 
prof 
high 
the illustrious name he bore. Few politician 
better served their country in the difficult 
Secretary of State for Forel gn Affaia 


Affaires Etran 


creatior 





conneyx 





" i hea rtalize his met 
Under that tith Tone meant to establish 
school for dipl macy, a centre of st 

ndte ele . >» Sn thy 
sponding exactly to what Brienne was for the 
tury service. M. Baschet has given us the pr 
document relating to this oe : 
founded in April, 1712, and M. « aint Prez 1 





udales 











ession, and by his talents, his industry, an: 
1 moral qualities, he proved himself worthy 





al acad len y previ 


appt inted director ; the results, utbaton tely, 


not an the e2 pee tations entertained by 
and, in the month of January, 1720, the a 
politique was uppressed, the depot 
and becoming every day richer and richer 
yn of all the papers bearing upon et 
and negotiations with foreign courts. 

The second period hinted at just now re 
the administration of Cardinal Dub« 
Regent’s @me damnée was no doubt, n 











ad ldi 


alone survi 


speaking, the greatest scoundrel who ~~ rved 


a hing lo)to the Romish Church, but 
be unfair to deny his political talents, and 
| Baschet’s volume contains innumerable p1 
them. is favourite maxim was that les aff 
étrang re sont Vaime de état; and it is cl 
demonstrated now that he had formed a scl 
for the enlarging and better management 








French state Paper Office. Nothing, howev r, 
came out of this plan, and the next important 
,| move in connexion with the Dépét des 
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suggestion of the Duke de Choiseul, it was trans- | geance, or “ with a plague” according to Nares) is 


ferred from the Louvre to Versailles. frequently found in the writers of the sixteenth 
GusTavE Massoy, | and seventeenth centuries. Nares further says, “ It 
Harrow. is strange to say that no account of its origin any- 


(To be continued.) where appears ; none of the dictionaries acknow- 


ledge it.” In one of the examples given by him, 





. oe P 66 ase 4 ” » ava * © wz. saa? 6 . > 
SHAKSPEARIANA. in tead of wanion” we have “wanies, made 

, se naana iaing . him with a wanie to come again coram nobis. 

“TENDED HER I’ THE EYES” (5 5. iv. 102.)—] Fox, Eccles. Hist., vol. ii. p. 457, col. 1.” This 


I cannot see that the citation from North’s Plu-| form “wanie” seems to me to point to the French 
tarch at all strengthens Mr. FURNIVALL’S inter- | avanie or vanie. Under the word avanie Littré 
pretation of this passage. Plutarch speaks of] gives: “1. Vexations which the Turks exercise 
“tending the tackle”; but, according to Shak-| against those who are not of their religion, to ex- 
speare, the gentlewomen, who are first mentioned, | tort money from them. 2. Humiliating treat- 
“tended her” (Cleopatra), .¢. were in waiting | ment, public affront. Vanie is also found ; telles 
upon her, as the words which fol ow, ~~ made their | ranies des Turcs ne s'apaisans par présents. Mer- 
bends adornings,” clearly show to be the meaning cure francois.” I must, however, admit that in none 
(ep. also Tempest, i. 2, 46:— of the instances given by Littré is the word used 

; : “ Had I not a by way of imprecation, as “ with a wanion” is in 

Four or five women once that tended me?”’). Ts. t ’ . ° 

mpeg 5: . , | English. | a ae # 

Upon the other hand, that North’s word “ tend 
is used also by Shakspeare, though in a different “Tne Tempest,” mt. 1 (5 §. iv. 181.)— 
connexion, is not, I believe, a mere coincidence.| As the pronoun “it” must refer to something 
In comparing Shakspeare with the authors whom | of the singular number, and as I take it that 
he has closely followed, I have noticed that Shak- | “ busy-less ” = busiless = at leisure, is opposed to 
speare sometimes adopts their words when he has | business = labour, I suggest, with reference to the 
not thought proper to transfer the idea in con-/| text of Knight’s edition, that plural “labours” 
nexion with which they occur ; the words, it would | should be singular “ labour”; that “when” should 
appear, were fresh in his memory, ¢ nd, being | be placed either before or after “ Most”; and that 
wanted, came first to mind. With regard to the| the following reading would then be the gram- 
force of the passage, I think Shakspeare was here, | matical adjustment which commentators desi- 
as upon so many other occasions, indebted to a| derate :— 
lingering memory of his English Bible. Cp. Psalm 
exxiii. 2, “ As the eyes of servants look unto the 
hand of their masters, and as the eyes of a maiden 











“T forget ; 
But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labour 
Most, when Lusy-less |= leisurely] I do it [é.¢. my 


to the I 1 of | 7 - labour].” 

» his eT ustress, + +: : ” . . ; 
Gate he RANG GF Rer wteiren aids. _,| Ferdinand’s “ busy-less” matching Miranda’s 
*“Tended her i’ the eyes” = I take it) tended | “ skill-less.” . , J. BEALE 

= -1ess, wv. ve ve 


her with their eyes, gave her (in a sense different 
from that in which the term is usually employed) Tue Worp “Evex” (5% S. iii. 444.)\—Your 
eye service. It is not necessary to insist upon the | correspondent Mr. Carstin1 refers to the use of the 
latitudinarian use of prepositions by Shakspeare, | word “ even” in Shakspeare’s time as found in the 
but I may cite a confirmatory passage from Hamlet, | expressions “ even servant ” and “even Christian.” 
iv. 3, 4:— The word “evencristen” was in use long before 
“He’s loved of the distracted multitude, Shakspeare’s age, as may be seen from the follow- 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes,”— ing quotation from a Missal, to which the Rev. 
t.¢. like in their eyes. If one may he said to like | J. H. Blunt assigns the date a.p. 1350-1400 :-— 
in eyes, why not also to tend in eyes? I presume| “Furthermore, I charge yow yf ther be eny man or 
that Mr. Fursivatt has found contemporary | Woman that beryth yn his herte eny wrothe or rancor 
authority for the use of the word “eves” in the | t° eny of his evencristen that he be not ther howselyd, 
sense of bows of a ship, although he has not pro- ther to the tiene Get bo be with bow ye pestyte — 
deg tae : and cheryte, for ho so beryth wrethe or evyll wyll yn 
duced any reference ; but, in any case, the inter- | herte to eny of hys evencristen, he ys note worthy hys 
pretation which he gives is mere surplusage in the | God to receyue.”—See Blunt's Key to the Prayer Book, 
description ; whilst, upon the other hand, the | P- 6. 





. ° ma ’ Nn arer > IL 
meaning here suggested imparts an additional ; Rosert J. C. Conxotty, Clk. 
touch of real beauty to the exquisite picture. tathangan, co. Kildare. 

, 7 > T . . . ” 
Epwarp H. Pickerscit. “ Fellowship in woe doth woe assuage. 
“Waxton.”— | (5™ S. iv, 222.)—As another parallel let me give— 
“Come away, or I'll fetch thee with a wanion.” ‘* Solamen miseris socios habuis:e doloris,”— 


toles of Tyre, ii. 1. | an old and familiar line, of authorship unknown 


The expression “with a wanion” (—with a ven- | to > ae 


es 
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“ HAMLET,” 111. 1.—The proposed amendment, 
“a siege of troubles,” may be paralleled by De- 
mosthenes, Par., cAvas kaxwv, and by Cicero, At., 
viii. 11, “ tanta malorum impendit cAcas.” 

eo ae 

[“ Siege” was adopted by Mr. Serle, as Hamlet, at 

Drury Lane, some forty years ago. ] 


BOOKBINDING. 


Little attention is given to the subject of book- 
binding by the literary, yet it undoubtedly 
deserves to be considered a fine art of great use, 
and in many cases the preserver of rare papers 
which, but for the fact of their being skilfully 
bound in leather, would doubtless be scattered. 
Bookbinding, I assume, is the art of covering and 
preserving papers, and of it there are many kinds. 

3ooks may be bound with either leather, skins, or 
boards, and, in rare instances, wood and metal, sepa- 
rate or together. The first three are commonly used 
by modern bookbinders, of whom it is my intention 
to speak, leaving the curiously bound books of the 
Middle Ages, now preserved in the British Museum 
Library, for the antiquary to pronounce upon. For 
the binding of modern books I recommend mo- 
rocco leather, which may be had either rough or 
smooth, of any colour, and is at once a most hand- 
some and durable covering. The edges of books, 
I think, should, in all cases where the margins 
will admit of a slight cutting, be yilt ; not only 
does this greatly beautify the volume, but effectu- 
ally keeps dust out from the pages, which sub- 
stance insists upon entering the finest bookcases. 
If a book has been well pressed and its edges 
gilded, water may be poured upon it without 
wetting the leaves, which experiment proves it to 
be an excellent preservative against damp. The 
lettering on a volume is done by the binder in 
accordance with the literary, and the ornamentation 
with the artistic, directions of the owner, and the 
latter may be indulged in to any extent, but the 
expense is great. When it is found too expensive 
to have the edges of many volumes gilt, it is well 
to gild the top edges only, for that is the part dust 
particularly attacks, and the other edges may be 
mottled or left plain. There are many sorts of 
leather, of which those known as russia and calf 
are very handsome and durable. Vellum binding 
is strong, and usually lettered, not with gold, as 
other books are, but with black type. This style 
of binding is particularly adapted for manuscripts, 
as the titles of the volumes may be written, which, 
in this case, is preferable. Bourd in boards 
covered with cloth is the usual style in which a pub- 
lisher issues works. Such binding is far from strong, 
yet, in this instance, there is improvement on the 
style of the last century. Very rare books of great 
age must be used with gentle hands, and with 
them wonderful things may be done. I possess 











a valuable manuscript, of many hundreds of pages, 
each page of which is written all over, no margins 
being allowed, which, in the binding, rendered it 
necessary to mount each leaf separately on what is 
called a guard ; the edges, I regret, could not be 
gilded. I possess the manuscript of a letter and 
poem by Robert Bloomfield, published at page 11 
of the first volume of that poet’s literary remains, 
entitled “On seeing the Launch of the Boyne,” 
and bearing date Wednesday night, December 28, 
1791. It is written on both sides of large foolsca 
paper, whick was in such bad condition when 
first had it, from frequent and various foldings, 
that I had it split; that is to say, the pages divided 
at the surface, and then mounted on good paper 
and folded again. It is not all paper that can be 
treated in this manner, especially, I believe, that 
called wire wove; and I do not think it is gene- 
rally known such a thing is possible. The pages are 
not cut apart with a knife, but the leaf is steeped 
in a chemical preparation under certain circum- 
stances for a certain length of time, and then 
pulled gently apart, in the same manner as if two 
papers had been cemented together with gum and 
afterwards soaked in water. A good book is worth 
being well bound. If rich men will permit the 
greatest scholars and poets to walk about the 
towns and cities in threadbare coats, they will 
surely have more respect for the books they pro- 
duce, and which they have on shelves constantly 
before them. It is the way of man. 
Watrer BLoomrie.p. 


“ NuncuEon.”—The etymology of this word is 
a puzzle of long standing. The guesswork writers 
have long ago made the desperate attempt to con- 
nect it with noon-shun, because (note the “ because,” 
that marks the work of your guesser) labourers 
shun the heat of noon when they eat their nun- 
cheon. Sut of course it is obvious that the 
labourer does not shun the noon itself, but only 
the heat of it. When the etymology of a word is 
unknown, there is but one thing to do, viz., to 
wait in patience till the light comes. In this case 
the first ray of light came when Mr. Riley printed 
his valuable and well-edited Memorials of London. 
We there find, at p. 265, “These donations for 
drink to workmen are called in Letter-Book G, 
fol. iv. (27 Edw. IIL), nonechenche, probably 
‘noon’s quench,’ whence the later nuncheon or 
luncheon.” This half solves the difficulty, as it 
gives the old form of the word ; but the suggestion 
of quench is rather too much of a wrench. The 
reader of Middle-English may here recognize the 
word schenche, meaning a drink; and the verb 
schenchen (A.-S. scencan), to pour out drink. Cf. 
G. schenk, a cup-bearer, in English a shkinker ; and 
schenken, to skink, or pour out liquor. Thus 
nonechenche simply means the noon-drink, with the 
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implied sense of its being poured out and carried 
round in fixed quantities, in accordance with the 
skinker’s known duties. Thus nuncheon is merely 
noon-skink, with the usual softening of the k to ch 
which so abounds in English, owing to French 
influence. When nuncheon lost all meaning, 

pular etymology, always at work to corrupt, 
desperately confused it with the Jump of bread 
instead of the cup of drink, thus producing the 
absurd Juncheon which has so baffled all inquirers. 

Watter W. SKEAT. 


Most S. Micner, Normanpy : INTERESTING 
Discovertres.—I have not seen on this side of the 
Channel any notice of the following, which I 
believe is tolerably correct, taken from the 
Avranchin of September 5 last, a local newspaper: 

“In the reparations which are going on at this time 
onthe Platform of Mont 8. Michel, an interesting dis- 
covery has been made of the burial-place of the famous 
Abbot, Robert of Torigny, called ‘ Robert du Mont.’ 
The coffin which covers his remains is a monolith, tecti- 
form (dos d’Ane), wider at the head than the feet, and 
bears 2 leaden plate with an inscription, where are 
marked the dates 1154, 1186, those of his election and 
death. The abbatial cross is placed at the sides. Robert 
of Torigny, elected unanimously by the religious of 8. 
Michel in 1154, was the glory and ornament of his order 
(Benedictine). Not merely contented with causing piety 
to flourish there, he, by his diligence in enriching the 
library of the abbey, procured it to be named ‘ La cité 
des livres.” Im 1157 Henry II. (of England) came to 
Avranches and gave to Robert the custody of the Castle 
of Pontorson, the governor of which, Aquilon du Four, 
was dismissed for his robberies. Robert received and 
entertained at the Mont Henry IT. and Louis VITI., King 
of France, who came on pilgrimage. In 1172 he wasa 
witness of the great events which passed at Avranches, at 
the time of the penitence of Henry for the murder of 
Thomas Becket. He wrote a history of the abbey, now 
lost. Like most great churchmen, he was a great builder, 
and made important constructions at the abbey.” 

This distinguished Benedictine is stili remem- 
bered in his native Normandy. He is understood 
to have been born at the chateau of Torigni, a few 
miles south of St. Lo, the chief town of the depart- 
ment of the Manche. Some remains of this castle 
stillexist. Like Lanfranc and Anselm, he was ori- 
ginally a monk of the famous Abbey of Bec. The 
place where his tomb, and, since then, that of his sue- 
cessor, Martin de Furméde, was discovered, is the 
open space at the west end of the nave, which is 
known to have been reduced at the Revolution from 
ten bays to its present number of four. Probably, 
then, like William of W ykeham at Winchester, 
Abbot Robert may have had a shrine over his 
tomb in the original nave, said to have been com- 
menced in 1020 by Abbot Hildebert, and, if I 
mistake not, finished by himself. 

Anato-Scorvs. 





TertvLiiaNx, On Spectacles, chap. xix., says of 
the exhibition of gladiators :— 

“As to Christians. I shall not insult them by adding 
another word us to the aversion with which they should 











regard this sort of exhibition; though no one is more 
able than myself to set forth fully the whole subject, 
unless it be one who is still in the habit of going to the 
shows. I would rather withal be incomplete than set 
memory a-working.” 

It would seem that in his Apology and Ad Nationes 
he departed from this resolve, and must have drawn 
fully on his memory. Nevertheless, he there says, 
as in De Spectaculis, that he does not like con- 
tinuing the subject, and will not say more about 
it. I will give the passages from the Apology 
and the Ad Nationes. Tertullian, Apologeticus, 
chap. xv. :— 


“We have seen in our day a representation of the 





| mutilation of Attis, that famous god of Pessinus, and a 
|} man burnt ali 





as Hercules. We have made merry 
amid the ludicrous cruelties of the noon-day libition 
at Mercury examining the bodies of the dead with his 
hot iron; we have witnessed Jove’s brother, mallet in 
hand, dragging out the corpses of the gladiators.” 
Tertullian, Ad Nationes, chap. x. :— 

“We have often witnessed in a mutilated criminal 
your god of Pessinum, Attis; a wretch burnt alive has 
personated Hercules. We have laughed at the sport of 
your mid-day game of the gods, when father Pluto, 
Jove’s own brother, drags away, hammer in hand, the 
remains of the gladiators; when Mercury, with his 
winged cap and heated wand, tests with his cautery 
whether the bodies were really lifeless or only feigning 
death.” 

Augustine, in his Confessions, bk. i. 10, bk. iii. 
2, speaks of his love for the theatre, which was a 
rage amongst the Carthaginians. He speaks of it 
in his own case as a miserable insanity. In bk. vi. 
ch. 7, he gives a long account of the madness of his 
friend and pupil Alypius for gladiatorial shows. 
Speaking of himself in the former, he uses language 
very much like that of Tertullian in De Spectaculis, 
and in the latter, with regard to Alypius, Augustine 
would seem to have experienced the sensations and 
the interest excited in witnessing these exhibitions 
which he ascribes to Alypius. Origen, Against 
Celsus, bk. vi. chap. 73, gives to Celsus, on the 
subject of the birth of Christ, the same objections, 
but in much more moderate language than that 
ascribed by Tertullian to Marcion (De Carne 
Christi, chap. iv.). The same I think to have 
read in Voltaire, but where at present I cannot 
find. W. J. Breen. 





Roya Loncevity.—In Huish’s Memoirs of the 
Princess Charlotte, Lond., 8vo., 1817, there is a 
curious chapter on the probable future Kings and 
Queens of England. There were then alive twelve 
children of George III., and two of his brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and these fourteen were all of 
them upwards of forty years of age. Mr. Huish 
calculated, according to a modified “* Northampton 
rate,” that these royal personages would all of them 
be dead by the year 1838; and that, supposing 
none of them had children, the heir to the throne 
would be one of the descendants of the Duchess of 
Brunswick, possibly young Jerome Bonaparte, 
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the son of the King of Westphalia, a thing “ which 
would be « grievous prospect.” The Princes and 
Princesses in question have all passed away, but 
the fact shows that, instead of the twenty-one 
years of life he calculated on, they enjoyed forty, 
or nearly double the expectation of life. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Cey.Loyese Custom stitt Extayt.—In look- 
ing over a file of Indian newspapers very recently, 
I came across the following curious agreement, or 
“bond of servitude,” in the Ceylon Examiner. 
These family or domestic agreements, though once 
very common among the natives of India, and still 
to be met with in some backward native states, 
might surely be supposed to have become obsolete 
in a province so long under British rule as Jaffna: 


“We, Chinnavan Maathan and wife Prethial, daughter 
of Kathiran, Kouias of Nelloor, in Jaffna, now residing 
at Caravetty East, on one side, and Chithamparanaathar 
Alvaar, Valliaar Carnnavathiaar, Kannapathiaar Arse- 
mokam, Alvaar Valliaar, Kanthar Murookar, Valliaar 
Nanavaz, Valaither Kanthar, Katherkamar Murookar, 
Pariaar Murookar, and Aroemokattaar Valer, Vellales of 
the same place, and Valaither Valliporam of Thunnalay, 
on the other side, have agreed among ourselves, and 
executed an agreement bond to wit : 

“We the lst and 2nd mentioned persons agree, from 
this day forward, to live amongst these (people), to do 
their services properly, connected with their matrimonial 
and funeral ceremonies and other reasonable services, 
our descendants to serve their descendants in the same 
way as we do serve them, to receive and enjoy what they 
would give us for our subsistence, our descendants and 
their descendants do the same likewise, and they to 
render assistance to us in times of illness, and we the 
3rd, 4th, Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th mentioned persons, agree that, if the lst and 2nd 
mentioned persons will continue to do as they have 
agreed upon, they may receive and enjoy what we will 
give for them. Any party failing from this, to pay a 
penalty of Rs. 120, which amount to sue and recover 
from the said party in Courts of Justice. Having both 
parties thus agreed, this agreement bond has been 
drawn, at their request and with their consent. Wit- 
nesses for which are, Kanthar Sitter of Karovetty West, 
Chithamparanaathar Kanthapper of the same place, 
Kanthar Valaither Sevanar Anthonippullai and Chitbam- 
paranaather Valliporam of Karanavay South. In pre- 
sence of these, it is agreed that this bond to be in charge 
of the 3rd mentioned person, Chithamparanathar 
Alvaar. 

“I, Jhominkae Philip, Notary Public of Carvetty, in 
Jaffna, affixed a stamp of one rupee to the original and 
stamps worth of Re. 10 to the duplicate, and then read 
and explained the same to the above-named persons— 
the grantors, grantee, and witnesses in presence of each 
other, and in my presence have set their signatures and 
marks on the aforesaid date and at the house of the 3rd 
mentioned person, Chithamparanathar Alvaar. As the 
3rd mentioned person is known to me, and as the 3rd 
first mentioned witnesses acknowledged before me that 
other persons are known to them, I have attested and 
put my signature and seal.” 

E. H. Matcoty. 


“Tue Lixcotnsnire Bacrires.”—In Cassell’s 
Magazine for July, 1874, vol. ix. p. 118, in a 





paper called “The Labourer in Lincolnshire” 
mentioning Old May Day as being the great hiring 
day for servants, and called “ Pack Rag Day,” the 
writer says, “ The public-houses are full ; fiddles 
(modern substitute for the Lincolnshire bagpipes 
mentioned by Shakspeare) sound, and dancing,” &c. 
Now, I have lived all my life in one place (a period 
of sixty-two years), only five miles from the borders 
of Lincolnshire, and have always heard the croak- 
ing of frogs called “ Lincolnshire bagpipes.” How- 
ever, on seeing this new explanation of *‘ Lincolnshire 
bagpipes,” I went to an old lady of Lincolnshire 
living near, who has so extraordinary a repertory 
of the phrases and expressions of her native county 
that I frequently write down what she says, and 
without any preface I asked her, “ What are ‘ Lin- 
colnshire bagpipes’?” She looked up, laughing, 
and said, “ Frogs and toads, to be sure.” Of course 
I know that Shakspeare in Henry IV., First Part, 
Act i. sc. 2, puts into the mouth of Falstaff the 
expression of “the drone of a Lincolnshire bag- 
pipe” ; but he is talking of horrible noises, one of 
which might fitly be the croaking of frogs. He 
talks in the same place of the melancholy of Moor- 
ditch. Moorditch was a filthy, stagnant place, so 
that it may appear bogs and fens were in his mind, 
and so he hit upon this old Lincolnshire expression. 
Lovisa Jutia Normay. 





As Otp IDEA REPRODUCED WITH A VARIA- 
tioy.—In “ N. & Q.,” 4" 8. xi. 276, I quoted an 
old paragraph of 120 years back, showing 2 dis- 
covered similarity between the language of the 
Awerican Indians and that of the Scotch High- 
landers. I take this from the Globe of the 19th 
of July last :— 

“The New York papers state that a remarkable 
similarity has been discovered between the Swedish lan- 
guage and the dialect of the Cheyenne Indians. A Swede, 
‘who had enlisted at Fort Leavenworth, overheard some 
of the conversation among the Cheyennes, was struck 
with the resemblance of their language to his own, and 
on talking to them in his mother tongue found that he 


could make them understand !” . 
W. T. M. 
Shinfield Grove. 


“ Harness."°—Mr. P. G. Hamerton, in 
Intellectual Life, p. 371, says :— 

“ Harness is good for an hour or two at a time, but the 
finest intellects have never lived in harness. In reading 
any book that has much vitality you are sure to meet 
with many allusions and illustrations which the author 
hit upon, not when he was in harness, but out at grass. 

. . . The truth is, that we need both the discipline of 
harness and the abundant nourishment of the free 
pasture.” 

Here, it is evident from the context, the writer 
intends by harness the trappings by which horses 
are attached to the shafts ; and such is the sense 
now usually attached to the word in this connexion. 
But the harness originally intended was the war- 
like harness in which man and horse went forth to 
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do doughty deeds, and not that in which the 

modern cab-horse jogs along. “At least we’ll 

die with harness on our back,” says Macbeth. 

How much the expression has lost in force by this 

change ! T. G. M. 
Barnsbury. 


Querics. 


[We must request correspondent ts desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 





Joun Warton.—At the east end of the south 
aisle of Staveley Church, Derbyshire, is an inter- 
esting slab to an ecclesiastic. The figure is clad 
in a single long v vestment or cassock, and is incised 
in low relief. From the left hand proceeds a scroll 


bearing the words “ Memento Johis.” and the 
other arm supports a pastoral staff, the crook of 
which is elegantly carved and turned inwards. 


Over the head is a canopy, or rather semi-circular 
riband, ornamented with four-leafed Sowers, 
Round ae margin is a well carved inscription, the 
words being + divided by foliage. The words in 
italics are almost quite illegible, and are here 
supplied from the Notes of Holles. ‘“ Hic jacet 
Dominus Johannes Warton quondam rector istius 
ecclesie cujus anime propicietur Deus. Amen.” 
This name has more than once been read “ War- 
sop,” and not “ Warton,” but a careful comparison 
of the letters with the remainder of the inscription 
convinces me that the latter is the more correct 
reading. I suppose that the pastoral staff implies 
that John Warton was at one time an abbot of 
some ecclesiastical foundation, though it 
strange that such a fact should not be recorded on 
the memorial. Could Mr. Watcorr, or other of 
your correspondents, kindly tell me if the presence 
of the pastoral staff invariably notes high eccle- 
siastical rank, or if it was ever capriciously used 
by sculptors on the grave of a simple rector? Or, 
perhaps, some one may be more successful than I 
have been in identifying John Warton with an 
abbey. I have in vain consulted the indices of 


seems 





Dugdale. I believe the monument to be of the 
fourteenth century. J. Cuaries Cox. 


Chevin House, Belper. 


_ “Awastasius,” By Tomas Horr.—I have 
just read this book, with which I have been much 
puzzled. Full of wit and worldly wisdom, yet to 
me difficult to understand. Now that attention 
is so painfully turned to the home of the Turk, 
with whose finances t the Greeks have had no small 


amount of manipulation, I beg to submit a few 


queries. Is the work meant as a satire on the 
subtlety of the Greek or the fanaticism of the 
Moslem, or the minute 1 ‘ when 


tA 


combined in a perv 








me to} 
i 


a review of the book? Does the custom now exist 
which is thus described ?— 

“‘Then,’ said Anagnoste, after ruminating a little, 
‘if we cannot be less than friends, let us be more! 
Let us become brothers; let religion sanctify our inti- 
macy so as to divest it of its dangers’; and upon this 
he proposed to me the solemn ceremony which, in 
our church, unites two friends of either sex in the face 
of the altar by solemn vows, gives them the endearing 
appellation of brothers or sisters, and imposes upon them 
the sacred obligation to stand by each other in life or 
death. 

“ Note.— The solemn « still in use in Albania 
and along the rhe ws shore of the Adriatic.” Edition 
1855, vol. i. p.- 107. 





Are those parts which profess to be historical to 
be depended on, or are they, like Sir Walter Scott’s 
history, made subservient to the fiction? Is the 
account of the rise of the Wahhabee sect under 
Abd-ool-wahhab, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century (see vol. ii. pp. 210-212), to be relied on? 

CLARRY. 








Atsania.”—In 1803, Leyden published, at 
Edinburgh, Scotish Descriptive Poems. The second 
of these is Albania, which was written by a young 
Scotish clergyman, and published at London for 
T. Cooper in 1737, fol. Leyden obtained the only 
copy that was known to exist from Dr. Beattie, 
the author of The Minstrel, who had quoted it in 
a me to his Essays on Poetry and Music; and 
Scott has likewise quoted it in The Minstrelsy of 
the Soot ish Border. The author seems, at the 
beginning of this century, to have been entirely 
unknown. In reading the poem, however, I have 
met with a piece of internal evidence that will very 
considerably narrow the field of inquiry. 

Albania, as the name might suggest, is a de- 
scriptive poem; accordingly, we have mention 
made of Edina, Glasgow, Linlithgow, Perth, and 
then we have the following lines :— 

“Such also we in high Devana burn, 

Glancing on marble hearth ; the oily jet, 

Crackling full fast, makes mild the bitter air 

With sulphured steam, and thaws with grateful warmth 

The frozen pilgrim, while the glowing grate 

Doubles the heat, and gay the enlivened hall 

Laughs wide, illumined with the pleasing gleam.” 
From the first line I infer that the author resided 
in Aberdeen. Have any of your readers ever met 
with the name of the author of Albania? 


J. Loxemuvutr, LL.D. 











Aberdeen. 


Joun Bunyan’s “ Cat.”—It is said, in the his- 
tory of his life, Bunyan re cei ived | his first great call 
to serious thoughts whilst playing at his favourite 
game of “cat” or ‘ slip.” It is probable that this 
was the old game of “cat in the hole.” In this 
six boys, a h having a stick or cat, watched over 
six suitable holes, whilst a seventh, who had no 
cat, but only a ball, tried when the others changed 
places to slip his ball into cant hole before 
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another could lodge his “cat” in it. If this were 
so, however, how is it that Bunvan says, “I was 
about to strike the cat from the hole”? This 
would have been contrary to the 5] f th 
game, as the object was to get the ball into a hole 
before it was occupied with a cat, and not to dis- 
lodge a cat when once in a hole. What, then, was 
John Bunyan’s game? was it a form of “ tip-cat,” 
or what was it? Possibly he used the word strike, 
not as meaning to give a blow, but merely to 
withdraw. Epwarp So.ty. 


Spirit of the 


Str Ronert Ker Porter.—I have an account 
of the marriage of Capt. Porter with the Princess 
Marie Scherbatoff, which was celebrated at St. 
Petersburg on February 7, 1812, originally written 
by himself to his mother and sisters, and by them 
communicated to their kinsfolk in the north of 
England. The Princess died of typhus fever on 
September 27, 1826, when her husband was at 
South America. They had an only 
daughter, who was educated in Russia, and was 
living in 1843 at the time of her father’s decease, 
being then the wife of a Russian nobleman. What 
was her name after marriage, and was she the last 

? 





Caracas, in 


and only representative of the Porter family ? 
E. H. A. 
EARLDOM Leicester: Coxe: Roperts: 
Davis.—In the pedigrees of the Earl of Leicester, 
of Holkham Hall, Norfolk, it appears that Philip 
Roberts, a major in the 2nd Troop of Horse Guards, 
married Ann Coke. One of the sons of this mar- 
riage was Wenman Roberts (grandfather of the 
present Earl of Leicester), and another was Ed- 
ward Roberts, who entered the Church. This 
Edward married Davis or Davies. Any 
biographical particulars regarding Philip Roberts, 
Edward Roberts, and his wife —— Davis or 
Davies, and her family, will greatly oblige. 

* ©. Masoy. 


OF 


3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park. 


Tre Krixes or Cuapsuunt, co. WARWICK, AND 
THE Kines or Wormincuatt, Bucxs.—Can you 
help me to trace the descent of the Warwickshire 
family from the Worminghall stock, to which 
belong the names of the first Bishop of Oxford, 
Robert King, John, Bishop of London, 4nd Henry, 
Bishop of Chichester? Having always believed 
that the family to which I belong, the Warwick- 
shire branch, is a continuation of the family which 
lived at Worminghall, I have endeavoured to 
prove the connexion of the two families, but have 
failed. The name and arms are identical. We 
have also a portrait of the Bishop of Oxford, 
which we retain as the picture of an ancestor. 
Beyond this, there seems to be no evidence what- 
ever that the two families are descended from a 
common origin. If any of your readers could trace 
up the Warwickshire Kings further than the 


| Jas. I.), 





middle of the seventeenth century, or furnish me 
with any of the collateral descendants of Philip 
King (temp. Hen. VIII.), of John King (temp, 
or of Henry King (temp. Chas. II), I 
should be obliged. Francis Kriya. 

Mansfield, Notts 

P.S.—The Vicar of Brighton has kindly fur- 
nished me with the pedigree of Bishop Henry 
King down to the present date, but it proves 
nothing as to the identity of the two families. 


Review or Human Know.epce.—Twenty years 
ago I stumbled on this subject in the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, or some similar periodical. I was out in 
camp in India, and forgot to make the extract. I re- 
member the morning and the solitary village, about 
the years 1852, ’53,’54. The reviewer noticed some 
book of the character of an encyclopedia, and in a 
masterly manner ran over the pedigree (if it may be 
so called) of all human knowledge. His first divi- 
sion was—I. Acquired Knowledge ; IT. Inspiration. 
He then grouped all the branches of acquired 
knowledge in their proper relation and succession 
to each other. The arts and sciences were divided 
off, and history, geography, astronomy, astrology, 
geology, &c., all fell into their proper places under 
main and subordinate divisions. I have searched 
in vain for this or anything like it. A reference 
to the article will oblige. R. C. 


Otrver Gotpsmitn.—From an account of the 
preparations of the Arctic Expedition in the Ports- 
mouth Times and Naval Gazette, May 22 last, I 
extract the following paragraph :— 

“A beautifully bound copy of the Poems of Oliver 
Goldsmith, with coloured illustrations, has been pre- 
sented to Captain Nares by a descendant of the author. 
The book bears the following inscription on the cover in 
gilt letters :—‘ Presented to Captain Nares, R.N., and 
Officers of the Arctic Expedition, 1875, by Ada Gold- 
smith Tulloh, a lineal descendant of Oliver Goldsmith.’” 

Not having Mr. Forster's life of the poet at 
hand, and finding that Prof. Masson, in his Bio- 
graphical Introduction to the “Globe Edition” of 
Goldsmith’s Works, does not refer to the fact of 
Goldsmith having any family, I will be glad if 
any reader of “ N. & Q.” can give me some definite 
information upon this subject. 

ALFRED JEWELL. 


Hyprornopia.—Some years ago I read, in the 
library of the Atheneum Club, in a book or 
alate an account of some experiments con- 
ducted for the purpose of ascertaining whether it 
were possible to produce hydrophobia in dogs by 
artificial means. I have since made repeated and 
wearisome attempts to find the passage, which, L 
remember, related to experiments upon three dogs. 
Can any of your readers help me? I should feel 
greatly obliged if any gentleman would send the 
information direct to the address—J. C., Athe- 
nzeum Club, Pall Mall. J. ©. 
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N. Lancret.—I have seen a French engraving 

from a picture by N. Lancret entitled “ Le Faucon,” 
under which are some lines commencing,— 
“ Des trésors prodigues n’ont point touché I'Ingrate,” &c. 
Will any correspondent of “N. & Q.” kindly in- 
form me if this plate be one of a set, and, if so, 
what are the names and subjects of the other 
plates ? W. P. Reynotps. 

Crawshay Road, Brixton. 


Tne Rev. F. W. Rozertson’s Sermons.—In 
which sermon does the following occur ?— 

“Not when vicious inclinations are opposed to holy, 
but when virtue conflicts with virtue. is the rea! rending 
of the soul in twain. It is when fidelity to duty can be 
kept only by infidelity to some entangling engagement 
or the straight path must be taken over the misery of 
others,” &c. 





ETHELBERTA. 


“T’LL GANG NA MAIR TO YON TOUN,”— 
**T ll gang na mair to yon toun, 
I dinna like the biggin on ’t ; 
The walls are made o’ pie-crust, 
And pancakes are the riggin ont.” 

What is the continuation or what the ex- 
planation of this luxurious style of building? The 
tune was a very popular country dance, sometimes 
called as above and at others “ The Prince Regent’s 
Favourite.” eo Be 


“TweL_ve Pxiain Sermons. Preached in a 
Village Church.—‘ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good-will towards men.’— 
London: Rivingtons, 1833.” Printed by A. J. 
Valpy. Price 4s. On the back of the title it is 
said, “The profits of this book (if any) to be 
applied to a benevolent purpose.” Who was the 
author of the above ? V.ELLLI.C.LV. 


Literary Prracy.—The following extract is 
from an article on Charles Sprague, which appeared 
in the Unitarian Review (American) for July. 
Who is the Englishman referred to ?— 

“The Englishman who pilfered the whole poem 
(‘Curiosity’), and published it as his own, however deficient 
he may have been in morals, yet showed his appreciation 
of literary excellence.” 

a. ae We 


Bisnorscate Street.—In an old document, 
dated 1716, I have the information that people of 
the name of Wrighton lived at “y* black perriwig 


next door to y* green Dragon in Bishopgate Street.” | 


Ishould be glad of any information as to who 
they were or with regard to the place. 


J. R. B. 


A “ Rixerave.”—What, in the time of Moliére, 
was a “ringrave,” in a gentleman’s dress? In Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Act ii. sc. 8, Le Maitre 
Tailleur says, “ J’ai chez moi un garcon, qui pour 
monter un ringrave, est le plus grand génie du 
monde,” &e. B. J. C. 





Mrs. ARABELLA Hunt.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” oblige me with any particulars of this 
lady? I have a well-executed engraving of her, 
with the following words under it :—“ Mrs. Ara- 
bella Hunt, Dyed December 26th, 1705.” 

ABHBA. 


Dio tHe Devir.—Can any one tell me any- 
thing, or refer me to any account, of Dio the 
Devil, the Black Robber of Cardigan, mentioned 
by Roscoe in his North Wales ? D. F. 

Hammersmith. 


Hornacte’s Map or Lonpon. — Hofnagle 
published at Nuremberg, 1572, a small representa- 
tion of London. It was issued by Braun and 
Hogenberginn. Can a copy be obtained ? 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Tim Bossry THE YOUNGER was the name 
assumed by the author of London; or, the 
Triumph of Quackery. London, 1818. Who was 
he? He certainly was no relation of the original 
“Tim Bobbin” (John Collier), H. Fisuwick. 


Replies. 


“SKID.” 
(5% §. iv. 129, 335.) 

The suggestions made respecting this word call 
for a few words of remark. To find that one cor- 
respondent “derives” our word skid from the 
Swedish skid, a skate, and that another “de- 
rives” it from the Greek oyiédaé (why not 
oyidn ?), is almost enough to make us despair of 
English etymology. How is the subject to advance 
when the writers, who profess to enlighten us, 
take such pains to show us that they have not 
mastered the most elementary facts in comparative 
philology, much less the particular branch of it 
which relates to our own language? I have 
already pointed out that every explanation fails 
that does not tell us how and when words were 
borrowed or derived. I must now add_ that 
English is quite as old a language as any other of 
the Indo-European series, and is to be put beside 
Greek and Swedish, not below them. 

If, instead of helplessly dashing at the first 
analogy that suggests itself, some sort of scientific 
method were pursued, we should easily be able to 
settle many etymologies for ever. It might occur 
to any one who reflects, that the notion of “ skate” 
is a more refined one than that of “skid,” and 
therefore later in date. The order of invention is 
plainly—skids first, and skates afterwards. 

Now, suppose we take the facts supplied to us 
here. Grant fora moment that the English skid 
resembles the Swedish word in form; grant that 
it resembles the Greek oyidy; what are the 
correct inferences to be drawn from such resem- 
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the daughter of Henry, who ousted his brother 
Robert, and the legitimate successor under the 
feudal law was William (Clito), Earl of Flanders. 
Stephen did not succeed to the crown “ in right of 
and along with his wife as the representative of 
the ancient Saxon royal line,” because that line 
had been displaced by the Conquest. He was con- 
tent to rest his title on his election, first by the 
citizens of London, who received him in triumph, 
and secondly by the council of the nation, who 
unanimously resolved to elect him king. This, 
according to Anglo-Saxon constitutional law, con- 
ferred us good a title as, or better than, one derived 
by descent, because by that law the vacant throne 
was to be filled by the free choice of the nation. The 
subsequent succession was the result of arrange- 
ment, by which Stephen was to be left in possession 
with a reversion in Henry II., the son of Maud. 

The object of my communication is to set Mr. 
Kitcour right in his statement of the children of 
Stephen, whom he limits to three. My reading 
shows that he had :— 

1. Baldwin, who bare the name of his mother’s 
uncle, and died an infant, and was buried in the 
priory of the Holy Trinity without Aldgate, Lon- 
don, afterwards called Duke’s Place. 

2. Maud, who died young, and was buried with 
her brother Baldwin, but who, according to some 
authors, was married or betrothed to Waleran, 
Earl of Meulan. 

3. A daughter, unnamed and undated, married 
to Hervé of Leon, or Levins the Breton, who for 
a time held Devizes Castle. 

4. Eustace, Earl of Boulogne, born on the day 
of his father’s coronation. He married Constan- 
tine, daughter of Louis VI. (Le Gros) of France, 
and died without issue, and was buried in the 
Abbey of Faversham with his mother. 

5. William, Earl of Montagne, and, in his own 
right, Earl of Boulogne, Lord of the honour of Eagle 
and Pevensey, and (in right of Isabel his wife) 
fourth Earl of Warrenne and Surrey, she being 
heiress of William, the third Earl. This son died, 
accompanying Henry II. at the siege of Thoulouse, 
2 0, without issue. 

. Mary, or Marie, a nun, and Abbess of Rom- 
sey “Abbey. Hants, afterwards secretly taken from 
thence and married to Matthew, second son of 
Diederic, Count of Flanders. After her brother 
William’s death she was Countess of Boulogne and 
Montagne, and had two daughters, Ida and Maud, 
both of whom married. By the censure of the 
Church she was — fom her husband, and 
sent back to her nunnery, but her children were 
legitimated by Parliament, 1199. 

‘Stephen had two illegitimate children by dif- 
ferent ladies :~- 

1. William, mother unnamed. He was some- 
times mistaken by writers for William, the legiti- 
mate son. 





i 
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. Gervase, by Dametta of Normandy. He 
was — in Normandy, and was Abbot of West- 
minster, 1140-1160. 

I add, by way of postscript, that in the early 
period of our history the right of succession to the 
Bnglish crown was not strictly defined, and it 
doubtful whether it was by nomination of the — 
sessor, by election, or regular descent. In the latter 
case the line was occasionally pushed out and 
never brought back. The suzerainty of the King 
of France over Normandy raised one difficulty. 
Grorce WHITE. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 


“Der Gratia” (3% §. xi. 499.)—The use of 
this style by the kings of England is older than is 
generally supposed. Edward III. was the first to 
use it on his coins, but only on the gold coins and 
the groat (Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage, vol. i. 
p. 234, and plates, 3rd — But the use of it 
on the Great Seal of England goes back to Wil- 
liam Rufus, as may be seen in the case of Great 
Seals exhibited in the MS. room of the British 
Museum. It is singular that the pious monarch 
Edward the Confessor, who introduced the Nor- 
man practice of using a Great Seal, never employed 
this style upon it, but called himself simply “ An- 
glorum Basilei” (sic) ; and more singular th: at Rufus 
should use “Dei Gratia,” to whom “ Diaboli 
Gratia” would seem more appropriate. But the 
publication of the Anglo-Saxon charters by Mr. 
J. M. Kemble has shown that the use of this 
style by our kings is above a thousand years old, 
since it is found in the genuine charters of Offa, 
King of Mercia, a.p. 780 (Kemble, Codex 
Diplomaticus Aivi Saxon tei. vol. i. pp. 169, 202) ; 
of Ccenwulf, a.p. 814; of Egbert, a.p. 828 (Id. 
pp. 259, 287), who styles himself “gratia Dei 
tex Anglorum,” and of many lat@r Saxon kings. 
The “Dei Gratia,” however, was not invariable, 
for down to the tenth century the words “ Dei 
dono,” “divina providentia,” “Christo donante,” 
and other equivalents were common in the royal 
charters (Id. Introd. xxxii.). All these, as well as 
the “Dei Gratia,” were used at a still earlier 
period by the Archbishops of Canterbury, as by 
Archbishop Theodore, a.p. 676 (Id. pp. 17, 31) ; 
by Archbishop Nothelm, a.p. 738 (p. 103) ; and by 
Archbishop Cuthbert, a.p. 740 (p. 104), from 
whom the clerical scribes doubtless copied them 
into the royal style. The Archbishops of Canter- 
bury continued to use the “ Dei Gratia,” &c., as 
part of their own style, down to the time of 
Thomas A Becket (1 Wilkins, Concilia, 441). 
At a later period they substituted “ permissione 
divina,” and ultimately “ providentia divina” ; 
and at this day the archbishop’s style is “ Archi- 
bald, by Divine providence Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of al] England and Metropolitan.” 
The learned editors of Brequiguy’s great Collection 
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of French Charters (vol. i. p. 192, ed. 1843) inform 
us that the formula of “Dei Gratia” was not 
used by any of the Frankish monarchs before 
King Pippin the Short, a.p. 752, and that the 
charters of an earlier date which bear it are 
fictitious or corrupted. The use of it in England 
was therefore probably derived from the Italian 
monks or bishops, as it seems to have been used 
by Pope Martin I, a.p. 649-655 (De Wailly, 
Paleographie, tom. i. p. 340) ; and by Sergius L, 
A.D. 688-701 (Id. 359). They may have taken 
it from St. Paul’s language in 1 Cor. xv. 10, 
which in the Vulgate runs thus: “Gratia autem 
Dei, sum id quod sum.” De Wailly (i. p. 198 
says that before the fifteenth century no idea of 
independence or divine right was attached to the 
celebrated formula “ Dei Gratia,” “ Dei dono,” &c., 
and that kings, nobles, and ecclesiastics employed 
it from a sentiment of devotion and Christian 
humility. 

Though this ancient formula has disappeared 
now from the coins of France and some other 
countries, after 1000 years’ use, they still employ 
it in their solemn instruments, particularly when 
about to appropriate their neighbours’ territories, 
as may be seen in De Marten’s Recueil de Traités, 
tom. xix. 378-9, 40, &e. JoserH Brown. 

Temple. 


Aveustus AND THE Oractes (5" §, iv. 129, 
194, 318.)— 

“Notum est illud responsum oraculi Delphici ad 
Augusti legatos de successore ipsius querentes, circa 
tempus nati Christi” (wide Pole, Syn. Apoc. xx. v. 6). 
“Me Puer Hebrawus Superum Rex, linquere secta 

Hee jubet, et ditis cacas remeare sub umbras. 

Ergo silens aris tu nunc abscedito nostris.” 

I have an idea that, as the magicians of Egypt 
had for a special purpose extraordinary power 
given to thempand the devils, who were permitted 
to possess men, knew the Holy One of God, the 
Priestess of Apollo might for a special purpose be 
gifted with prophetic power. 

I have ventured to versify the note of Pole and 
the Latin lines which I have copied. I annex my 
version :— 

An ambassage from Rome to Delphi came, 

Inquiring, in Augustus Cesar’s name, 

Who as successor in his room should reign. 

Thus spake the Pythian, and ne’er spake again:— 

“ A Hebrew Youth, Prince of the Powers above, 

Bids me retire from this prophetic grove, 

And to the shadowy realms of Pluto flee ; 

Therefore unanswered must you turn from me.” 

If the statement be fabulous, he who fabricated 
it was no friend to our most holy religion. 
Cunningly devised fables and lying wonders have 
immensely contributed toward the generation of 
infidelity. C. E. B. 


Tue Pusiic Worsuip Act (5% S. iv. 249.) — 
The addresses to those who come to be confirmed 
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were introduced into the Office by Bishop Wilber- 
force. When he obtained the bishopric of Oxford 
one of his first efforts was, as I can assert from 
having been a curate in Oxtord at the time, to 
raise the mode of observing this Office. In order 
to make the importance of it more felt by those 
who were to be confirmed, or had just been, he 
used to adopt the two addresses before and after 
the laying on of hands. It is to be supposed that 
he knew that it was not legally justifiable, but 
that he considered it an excusable departure from 
the exact directions, for the purpose that he had in 
view. That a greatly improved tone in the manner 
of observing this Office has followed, and that it is 
to be dated from, his efforts, can scarcely be 
doubted. It is rather, 1 might say, admitted by 
all. Ep. MArsHALL. 


I cannot say when or by whom the custom of 
addressing candidates for Confirmation was intro- 
duced, but there can be no manner of doubt that 
it is a custom wholly unauthorized by the Church, 
and therefore, to say the least of it, highly 
irregular, All that the bishop has a right to say 
is put down for him in the Office, and all that he 
says beside is innovation. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 

[We remember hearing two most earnest and touching 
addresses, after Confirmation, delivered by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, when he was Bishop of Lon- 
don. One was to girls, in Barnes Church; the other to 
boys, in Mortlake Church, Surrey. The good effect on 
the hearers was unmistakable. } 


Tue Vepas (5" §. iv. 229.)-—Unless the evidence 
of the Gauja Agrahdra grant by Janame-jdya, the 
son of Pirikshit, by which the events narrated in 
the Mahdibhdrata are brought down to a.p. 1521, 
can be shown to be a fiction—which cannot be done, 
though some of the hymns of the Rig Veda, trans- 
lated into French by M. A. Langlois, the learned 
translator of the Harivansa Pourdna in 1835, may 
be older—the collection, as a whole, cannot pos- 
sibly be referred to an earlier period than 1521 ; 
because hymns composed by Pardsara, the famous 
astronomer of Purassun (on the Bétwa, fourteen 
miles south from Calpee, on the Jumna*), as well 
as his grandson Viswamianas, the son of Vydswa, 
who narrated the Harivansa Pourdna to Janame- 
jdya, are given pp. 86 and 416 in the French 
translation of the Rig Veda, a work of indisputable 
authority and difficulty, carried into execution 
with admirable patience, truth, and learning. 

R. R. W. ELuis. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 


Swerp, AppDERLEY, AND Noe: Faminies (5” 
S. iv. 288.)\—I will endeavour to answer the in- 
quiries of Tewars as to the marriages of Frances 
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Noel, who was my great-great-grandmother. She 
was the daughter of Sir William Noel, Bart., of 
Kirkby-Mallory, co. Leicester, by his wife Frances, 
daughter of Humble, Lord Ward, and Frances 
Sutton, Baroness Dudley in her own right. Frances 
Noel was married four times :— 

1. To Ralph Sneyd, Esq., of Keele and Brad- 
wall, co. Staff., in 1690. She was probably mar- 
ried at her father’s seat, Kirkby-Mallory. It is 
strange that her first marriage is not recorded in 
Wootton’s Baronetage, where Sir Charles Skrym- 
sher is mentioned as being her first husband. 
Ralph Sneyd died in April, 1695, and was buried 
in Wolstanton Church, where there is a monument 
to his memory. There was issue of this marriage 
two sons and one daughter. 

2. To Sir Charles Skrymsher, Knt., of Norbury, 
co. Staff. They were married in Keele Church, 
Aug. 15, 1699. Of this marriage there was issue 
one daughter. Sir Charles died in 1709. 

3. To Sir John Chester, Bart., of Chicheley, co. 
Bucks. This marriage took place in 1714. There 
was no issue, and Sir John died in 1726. 

4, To Charles Adderley, Esq., of Hams, co. 
Warw., whose son by his first wife, who was the 


heiress of the Bowyer family, was ancestor to the | 
| suppose that she could better her position as a ser- 


present Sir Charles Bowyer Adderley, K.C.M.G. 
Iam uncertain as to the date of Mr. Adderley’s 
death, but it was probably about 1746. His 
widow, having survived her fourth husband, died, 
in Feb. 1750, at an advanced age. 
Wa tter SNeEyYD. 
Keele Hall. 


Date or Atice Mitton’s Deatn (5% §. iv. 
258.)—The following extracts from “ The Register 
Booke of the Parish Churche of Ilfardeombe ” form 
part of Mr. Lewry’s interesting note :—“ Birth, 
*19 May, 1601, George, sonne of George Milton, 
Hujus Libri Scriptor’; death, ‘10 Feby., 1601 
[qy. 1602], Alice, wife of George Milton, Scriv.’” 
These entries, taken in connexion with the “ Noate, 
the yere of our Lorde God beginnethe alwais the 
five and twentieth daie of Marche,” in the same 
article, appear to render the query unnecessary, for 
they amount to stating that Alice Milton died 
nearly nine months after her son’s birth, not up- 
wards of three months Defore that event, as at first 
sight appears. Wma. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

A Rawnpaw (5 §. iv. 254.)—This boat (well 
ited for a “tiny travel”) is probably named from 
the French randon, force. Wedgwood gives ran- 
dom and randy in the same connexions, and quotes 
Jamieson’s definition—“ the swift course, flight, or 
motion of a thing.” Mortimer Coutiys. 

Knowl Hill, Berks. 








“ Lavy Hetps” (5 §S. iv. 306.)—In writing to 
aan att = a 
“N. & Q.” one should bear in mind that “N. & Q. 





is amongst other things a storehouse of facts, great 
and small, to be referred to in after times for the 
incidents of a given period. The New Zealander 
of London Bridge, therefore, will quote the fore- 
going reference to prove that in 1875 there was 
a “ new order in society” in England, which bore 
the monstrous and Yankee-sounding name of 
“ Lady Helps.” There is no such new order, and, 
thank goodness, there is no such name. The ad- 
vertisement of a “ Lady Housekeeper ” is one of a 
kind that has been common for years past, and 
has nothing to do with the results of Mrs. Craw- 
shay’s well-known pamphlet; and by using the 
word “lady ” the advertiser shows that she does not 
mean to be in any sense a servant. Also Mrs. 
Crawshay has magnanimously confessed that her 
plan of “ domestic service for gentlewomen ” is a 
failure, at least in her own house; and we hear 
little enough of its success elsewhere. Of one 
thing, at any rate, we may, I think, be sere—that 
if any ladies, rightly so called, have the moral 
courage to become servants, they will not be afraid 
to call themselves so. There are still, even now, 
plenty of women among the working classes who 
are not ashamed to be good and faithful servants ; 
nor has it yet occurred to any Englishwoman to 


vant by means of a foolish and ungrammatical 
euphemism. The degradation of honourable service 
is, perhaps, the first step in a nation’s decline. But 
it was reserved for a people who have never known 
what honourable service means, to invent such a 
significant by-word as help ; a word which shows, 
on the face of it, that both the help and her em- 
ployer despise her calling so much, that they dare 
not even give it its true and scriptural name. 


A. J. M. 


CoLeripGe’s KNowLeDGE oF Frenen (5 §, 
iv. 126, 312..—I owe Mr. Wittiam Brack an 
apology for venturing to doubt the accuracy of his 
quotation to the effect that Coleridge was totally 
ignorant of the French language. As I said before, 
it seemed absolutely incredible that such could 
have been the case ; but a passage in Coleridge’s 
own writings appears to confirm Mr. Brack’s 
statement. In his lecture on “The Drama gene- 
rally and Public Taste,” included in the volume of 
Notes and Lectures on Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
&e., Coleridge speaks of “thirty years uninter- 
mittingly and not fruitlessly employed in the study 
of the Greek, Latin, English, Italian, Spanish, and 
German belle-lettrists.” Nota word does he say 
of French belle-lettrists ; it would almost appear 
as though he studiously excluded them. Mr. 
Disraeli, at the Byron meeting in July, might well 
call the early part of the present century “an age 
of contracted sympathies and restricted thought,” 
when one of the great writers of that time actually 


gloried in his total ignorance of French. It is a 
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curiou f the strange contradictions i 


instance of in| Charles Knight’s Biography and Men of the Time 
human nature to see a man like Coleridge, “ the | (my edition of it, which is not the last) contain no 
rapt one of the godlike forehead,” at one time | notice of him. There have been new editions of 


“sailing with 


and at another sinking almost to the 
level of Squire Western or Commodore Trunnion. 
Such sentiment as an expression of heartfelt 
gratitude to one’s Creator for being ignorant of. a 
great modern language like French would have 
met with 
worthies. 


supreme 
i 


, 
deep of : 








JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


BoswELu iv. 169.)—Did James Boswell 
ever live in Queen Anne Street ? 
About such a matter one can hardly be sure. He 
lived at 41, Old Bond Street, and gave Johnson a 
dinner there. Healso lived in the Temple, at Farrar’s 
Buildings,inthe chambers of the Rev. Mr. Temple 
buildings now ] ulled down, I am afraid. He also 
had gings in Half Moon Street, Pic: dilly, hi 


5m 


Ss 


+ 


lod 





arrival hich is announced in the Public Adver- 
tiser of March 24, 1768, an announcement that | 
may h ve apt e red side by side with a letter | 
from the pen of the mighty Junius—Johnson 





at 


came to visit him 
he died, in 1795, 





these apartments—and then 
it No. 47, Great Portland Street. 

I wish some correspondent of “ N. & Q.” would 
give all that is known of the history of the 
letters of Boswell to Mr. Temple, published a few 
years ago, and which turned up at Madame Noel's, 
épiciére, in the Rue Neuve Ch at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer, some thirty-five years ago, from one being 
delivered at the house of an English gentleman 
living in the Haute Ville as a wrapper enclosing 
Normandy butter from Madame Noel’s shop. ‘The 
information given by the editor in the preface 
loes not go even thus far, I think. 


a 
C. A. Wa 





Lussee, 


r 
I 


PT 
RD. 


Mayfair. 


S. 18 


Westeray Reverenps (5% iv. ] 
adjoining parish to Ouston is Scotton. The only 
division between them is the river Trent. In 
Scotton churchyard is the following inscription :-- 


5.)—The 


“In affectionate rememberance of the Rev’ William 
Bramford, Wesleyan Minister, who died at Coningsby 
April 22™, 1857, aged 43 years.” 


There is also in the churchyard of Scawby, near 


Brigg, «2 tombstone on which a Wesleyan minister 
is described as “ reverend.” Anon. 
Dun top’s “ History or Fiction” (5 S. iv. 


308.)—Mr. Dunlop appears to have been an advo- 
cate in Edinburgh—as is stated in the catalogue of 
the Advocates’ Library—where his History of 
Fiction was first published (according to Lowndes 
in 1814. He also wrote a History of Roman 
Literature, from the Earliest Period to the Au- 
qustan Age, 3 vols. 8vo., London, 1823-28, and 
Memoirs of Spain during the Reigns of Philip IV. 
and Charles II., 2 vols. Edinb., 1834. 


8 


Svo., 


dominion through the azure 


. : » | 
hearty applause from either of these | 


I think not. | 


is 
| 


Lov 


n 


the History of Fictio 
| of Roman Literature is n scarce, particularly 
| the third volume. The Edinburgh correspondents 
| of “N. & Q.” should be able to give fuller infor- 
| mation about Mr. Dunlop. J. Macray, 


ndes says the History 
¥e 


hn 
OUT 





John Dunlop was a scion of the old family of 
Dunlop of Garnkitk, in Lanarkshire. Iam not 
quite certain whether he or his father was Provost 
| of Glasgow and afterwards C 

Borrowstonness, but ¢ of them held one or other 
| of these offices. The author had a son, John Colin 
| Dunlop, who was a member of the Scotch bar, and 

sheriff of the county of Renfrew. 
I don’t find John Dunlop’s name in Maunder’s 

Biography, and agreé Mr. CHESTER in 
wondering that he shoul t have been better 
| known to fame. ANGLO-Scotvs, 


I illector of Customs at 


ue 


with 


Tae “ WarspiTe” (5 iv. 229.)—The name 
of this vessel evidently means simply 
malice or of war,” “spight” being an 
old spelling of the same word Ash’s Die- 
tionary). The glossary to Chaucer in Chalmers’s 
edition of the English poets gives “ spiteful” as an 
equivalent of ’ Many other names of 
vessels may be quoted from the Navy List, whose 
appropriateness exhibits the intrinsic savagery and 
inhumanity of war, e.g., Spiteful, Fury, Devasta- 
tion, Terror, Revenge, Spittire, Implacable, Wild- 
fire, Vengeance, Blazer, Bruiser, Scorpion, Viper, 
Asp, Rattlesnake, Vixen, Wolverine, Hornet, Vi- 


>. 
“the spite 


rancoui 


see 


ves” 


> 


at 


* spitous.’ 


rago, Basilisk, &c. James T. PRESLEY. 
INDIFFERENT : INDIFFERENTLY (5* S. iv. 227.) 


These words are used Lindsey in a manner 
which, as it appears to me, is not the ordinary one. 
If you ask a sick man what sort of a night he has 
had, if he has passed a bad one he will reply, “‘ Oh, 
very indifferent, thank you.” If you ask a mother 
how her daughter likes her new place, if it isa 
bad one she will reply, “Oh, she gets on wi’ em 
nobbut indifferently.” The word independ nt is 
constantly used in a bad sen ‘servants are 
80 independent now-a-days, there is no getting on 
with them at all.” A baker said to me, some 
‘I alus strive never to show myself 
independent, that ’s how I keep my customers to- 
gether.” He certainly did not mean what his 
words imply in dictionary English, but only that 
he endeavoured to be courteous and obliging to 
those to whom he sold his bread. 

EpwarpD PEAcock. 


q 


time ago, 





5% S. iv. 226.) —“ The old 
called “sir” because he 


because he was a priest. 


Tue Titte “Sir’ 
schoolmaster ” not 
was a schoolmaster, but 
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was 











Time 
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Sir” Thomas Parke 
because he was a schoolm ister, but because he was 
Bachelor of Arts. “Sir” is the old English 
translation of “ Dominus,” the Latin title of that 
degree. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 


‘1rY was probably SO ¢ illed, not 





“Vanr” (5% S. iv. 226.\—No d ube mere ly 
some stupid churchw rden’s w ly of — lli ng * font.” 
¢. F. S.. Wa 


PaRIsH: THE BeEtr 


Tue TERRIBLE 





Kett (5% §S. iv. 165.)—A correspo 
Si mn 1 Caledonian Advert 
paper, writes as follows, in refi to th F 


Sir,—I was very 








paragraph in your issue of Oct. 2nd abot 
keld I lived in the 
years, before I came to thi s country in 1 
referred to is q miliar to 
regard to the bell ‘h aving b 
Curiosity once led me—I think in 

steeple of C ckpen Kirk, and have a | 
was said to have been ‘ ken.’ 7 
read as follows: ‘ This 1 belon 
Kinkell, a.p. 1670.’ If, 
minister be historically 
Cockpen parish must be also true. 
inscripti n, it was used on 


le Dun- 
eight 


rhyme 


pore of Cock 

















which still stand alittle » the south of D 

and ¢ adjac el F Cock 

of ‘The L " 

was built in fur " 
near the villag y was rred 
to it, and io a fem g every Sabbath announ iblic 
wor I remember well that ‘ Kinkell’ ribed 








on it, ‘not ‘ Dunkeld.’ JAMES 


This is « complete verification of the old tradi- 





was alte red 39 was le ft out. e ther t} rough reless- 
ness or because 1 could be turt n 1 more 


sily than into 3. 





M‘Kenzie Fam 5% §. iv. 248.)\—As the 
history of this famil ly extends through 500 years, 
a date appended to the ing uiry we have facili 
tated research. The Gen mu of Mackenzves 
preceding the year 1661, written in the year 1669 
by a person of quality, was printed | published 
at the Advertiser oftice 





Dingwall, in 1843 


Dursley. 


Wittiam Crasnaw (5% 8. iv. 289.)—Richard, 


the poet, was his only son, and « child by his 





his second wift Lin fil ibirth, 


the infant seems to have speedily followed. Full 


first wife ; 


details of the Crashaw family history are given in 
the memoirs of fath« nd son in the Full 
Worthies’ Library edition of the Complete Works of 
Richard Crashaw, 2 vols., accessible in public 
| libraries in United States A. B. Grosart. 


tion, strangely coming from the other side of the | 
Atlantic. A. 8. Rev 
Auchterarder. 





Seruon”: § 3 
ge asked for is :— 
which is both shallow and dee} t J 


may fine qos and the e lep yhant f at at lar 
Greg ry Y: the Bo ¢ 2 E 
.p. 9, Oxf. “Trans., 1844 


he ‘ ae ” was the witty Dr. South, Sermon 


on 1 Cor. ii. 7 :-— 

: “Tn cum m, the articles of our — are those de pth 3 
in which the elep hant may swim, and the rules of our 
practice those shallows in which the lamb may wade.’ 





EvErSsFIELD Priace, Hastix 
247.)—Of Eversfield Place, 1-38 and 40- 
built at different times, anc i the latter hou 
originally numbered 1-28; when the nu 











| Water ¢ 


Blackburn, Lancashire 


SAMUEL SHELLEY. ARTIS 5 9. 
once saw Ms. | the por ts painted by 
his artist, but only reme y were mostly 
the names of ladies of tit! Shelley ) painted 

Cupid turned into W Psyche,’ 


Pegas 1s, if 1 nit Lov ’s Com- 
which were exhibited at the 
s one of the 


‘Nymphs feeding 
plaint to Time,” 


‘olour Society, of which bh 


| founders. Darpwe WENTNO. 


Crichton Clut 


Sir T. C. Banks (5 S. iv. 87,1 was residing 





ibout 


He | ud marrie 














ne shbo irhood. My husband, whose patient he 
| was, spoke of him as a highly cultivated and in- 
igent man. I think } Lady Banks sub 
quently went to Bou! ne. but he died an inmate 
of Tancred’s Alms nouses, in Ye re, aged 
upwards of ninety years, so it m have been 
after 1854. ORIEL. 
Notre DAME DE UTURE (5" 5 iv. 308, 335. 


| I acknowledge at, once that they hav 


; 


g | solved. 


their reply 
Couture, and 
e put me on 
the right tack. Still my difficulty is-not altogether 
I do not understand the sense of Notre 


—I thank your two corre spor mndents f 
to my inquiry about Notre Socks d 
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Dame de Culturd Dei. I find, indeed, that there 
have been other monasteries and churches in 
France called Notre Dame de Couture; but 
although couture (as your correspondents point 
out) means cultura, it does not necessarily mean 
cultura Dei, which, unless further light be thrown 
on it, I still think unintelligible. Du Cange ex- 
plains cultura as Ager cultus; Gallis, Couture: 
“ Ager vel incertze quantitatis, vel qui uno aratro 
in anno exarari potest.” He quotes several authors 


and sone charters in which cultura is used (1) | 


for the land cultivated, and (2) for farms in 
general. He gi@es,as another meaning of cultura, 
adoratio; but under this head he says nothing 
that tends to throw any light upon my inquiry. 

I shall not hazard any further suggestion as to 
the significance of Notre Dame de Couture, lest I 
should be wrong a second time, but I still doubt, 
until better informed, that de couture means dé 
cultura Dei. ’. G. Topp. 

Blackheath. 


Arcupeacons’ Seats (5 §, iv. 327, 352.)—I 
have made a careful search among the in 
the British Museum, and it seems that the archi- 
diaconal seals at different periods represented (1) a 
figure standing, (2) the figure under a canopy, (3 
the figure kneeling below canopied saints, and (4) 
a coat of arms. Thus, an archdeacon of Suffolk 
has a figure holding a book; W. de Luda, of 
Durham, 1286, is represented holding a book 
within a niche ; Thomas de Assingtona, of Exeter, 
is within a niche under the Madonna and Holy 
Child, SS. Peter and Paul, and a bishop; the 
Archdeacon of Lewes bears the image of our 
Lord, but not as He is represented upon the arms 
of the see, and his brother of Chichester is shown 
as a diminutive figure below St. Mary and the 
Holy Child. The Archdeacon of Stow, on his 
tablet at Canterbury, 1629, has only his paternal 
In no case is there any impalement. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcorrt. 


le 
seais 


aris, 


WILLIAM 


(5% S. iv. 


Peny’s TREATY WITH THE INDIANS 
275.)—Allow me to correct 

mistake on p. 208. It was not my intention to 
ask whether the late Mr. Stuart of Aldenham 
Abbey was descended from William Penn, for no 
one could entertain any doubt upon that point ; 
ind, further, in the next paragraph I mention his 
haying received a pension from the Crown on 
account of some rights surrendered by his great 
ancestor, William Penn. In addition to the relics 
mentioned, there used to be at Aldenham Abbey a 
large fragment of the tree under which the treaty 
with the Indians was signed. Joun Pickrorp. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


208 
- ’ 


Horneartu (5% §, iv. 207.)—It is possible that 
this may have to do with the keeping cattle in the 
common for pasture, separate from the lands in 











the field. The underwood in such a common 
would belong to the tenants for firewood, and there 
would be certain times for the common being 
entered upon. The common pasturage was the 
third principal part of the lands of a village com- 
munity. The context of the passages in the 
original should be added. Ep. MARSHALL. 


Under Horngeld—no doubt the same as Horn- 
garth—Du Cange gives, “ Tributum, quod exigitur 
pro animalibus cornutis, ex Saxon. Honn, cornu, 
and gel>, tributum... Hine crebro in chartis, 
Sint quieti de... scutagiis et hidagiis, geldis, 
danegeldis, Horngeldis,” &c. (vid. Monast, 
Angl., vol. i. 192). 

Chambers “Tt sig- 
nifies a tax within the forest, to be paid for the 
feeding of horned beasts. To be free from Horn- 
geld is « privilege granted by the king to such as 
he thinks fit.” Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 


“ My wIre’s AT THE ‘ Marquis or Gransy 
‘5% §. iv. 109, 216.)—One of my old student 
friends reminds me of an omission. After— 

“We won't go home,” Xc., 
the following should be inserted :— 
“So put on your night-caps and keep your heads warm ! 

A little more liquor will do us no harm.” 

I acknowledge the justness of the correction. I 
cannot conceive how I could leave out a stanza 
that I remember so well. Viator (1). 


Cyclopedia, sub voce) Says, 


»” 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Plato’s Phedo. Literally Translated by the late 
E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Edited for the Syndics of the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. 

A SPECIAL interest naturally attaches itself to a 

posthumous publication of the labours of a devoted 

scholar. And when, as in the present case, the 
subject of those labours is one of the greatest 
ninds of Antiquity, an inexhaustible treasure- 

of instruction for the modern student, a 

leader of thought through all ages since his master 

drank that poisened cup which casts its shadow 
over the whole of the Phedo, we are all the more 
grateful for the gift. It is, indeed, at the present 
time, when such a modern thinker as Buckle can 
be blamed for his adherence to the belief in the 
immortality of the soul, particularly interesting to 
have a fresh English version of the dialogue which 
embodies the last words of Socrates on this subject, 
spoken as they were within a few hours of his 

“change of abode from this world to the other.” 

We could sometimes wish, under these circum- 

stances, that Mr. Cope had not carried out 80 

rigorously his theory that a translation, in order 

to be literal, must be colloquial. Sometimes it 
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makes us feel, like Simmias, that we have been 
made to laugh when we were in anything but a 
laughing humour. So modern is the language 
occasionally, that we half expect to find the word 
“buncombe” escape the lips of Socrates, when 
demolishing some of the “ tall talkers” of his time. 
Yet this very familiarity of speech may have its 

side, as making the student realize that the 
master mind, whose thoughts he is endeavouring 
to penetrate, was a man of like passions with him- 
self,—not an abstract idea, but real flesh and blood, 
who, through his philosophy and its consolations, 
was enabled to wait patiently for the return of the 
sacred ship from Delos, and to present himself to 
his friends, in the hour of his departure, as “one 
whose journey to the world below was not unat- 
tended by a divine providence, nay, whose lot 
when he arrived there would be a happy one, if 
any human being ever was happy.” In the early 
and middle ages the Church and the Schools were 
much influenced by Plato. The Alexandrian Neo- 
Platonists, the German Mystics of the fourteenth 
century, Pico della Mirandola and the Italian 
Neo-Platonic school, all testify to the power of 
that Greek philosopher who seemed to be at once 
a Doctor of the Church and a Master of the Schools. 
Mr. Jackson and the University Press have our 
hearty thanks for the good work which both have 
so ably accomplished in this version of the Pheedo. 


Théimas Saga Erkibyskups.—A Life of Arch- 
bishop Thomas Becket, in Icelandic, with 
English Translation, Notes, and Glossary. 
Edited by Eirikr Magmisson, Sub-Librarian 
of University College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Tuts work is said to be derived from Becket’s life 

written by Benedict of Peterborough, and it is 

supposed to supply the portions missing from Bene- 
dict’s biography. Although only the first volume 
has appeared, the whole of Becket’s life is told in 
it, from his birth to his violent death in Canterbury 
Cathedral, and it is difficult to know what remains 
to be told. In the account before us, notwith- 
standing the worship of the author for “ God’s man,” 
as he calls the archbishop, Becket appears in a very 
disparaging light. He is described as swearing to 
obey the laws of the kingdom, and then breaking 
his oath on the ground that those laws were adverse 
to the claims of the Church. His voluntary flight 
is called exile by the king’s decree, and there was 
so little of the Englishman in him that he is shown 
playing off the King of France against his own 
sovereign, and treating the prelates and other 
dignitaries in England, who entreated him to cease 
from disturbing both realm and Church so miser- 
ably, as vile and abject traitors. To such con- 
clusion does this narrative bring its readers. They 
see a man whose idea of liberty was to have the 
king’s neck under his heel, and his crosier batter- 





ing the skulls of the Churchmen who looked upon 
Becket as the only obstacle to King and Pope, 
kingdom and Church, living in peace and friend- 
liness. According to this narrative, one cannot 
but sympathize with King Henry’s bewailing com- 
plaint to the King of France :—“ My Lord, I can 
tell it you for sure, that whatever may be said or 
done in any other way than that very one which 
this Thomas liketh, he will ever protest that it be 
done against God, and that we have forfeited all 
our goods, if we do not yield to him in all things.” 
Even the King of France said to Becket, “ Peace 
is at the door, you may have it if you choose.” 
But Becket compared Henry to Nero, whereat 
“every tongue upbraideth him, saying that his 
stomach and masterfulness is the cause that the 
people may not obtain peace.” 


Genesis. With Notes. By the Rev. G. V. Gar- 

land, M.A. Parts III. and IV. (Rivingtons.) 
TuesE further issues evince the same care and 
accuracy spent on the previous parts. The author’s 
translation explains many passages where there 
would seem to be a diversity of meaning given to 
the same Hebrew words. Whether it is advisable 
to make a rule of “giving that meaning which is 
most frequently attributed to any Hebrew word in 
the Anglican or Septuagint versions” critics will 
question, but anyhow Mr. Garland has presented 
both to advanced scholarsand unpretending learners 
a useful help in reading the first pages of the Bible. 
The notes are numerous, tersely expressed, etymo- 
logical—in a word instructive. 

CapTatn Burtoy.—In answer to my last communica- 
tion to ‘‘N. & Q.,” I have received the following letter, 
pleasant, but tantalizing, from some unknown corre- 
spondent :— 

** Madam,—I cannot help thinking that if you were 
to have the records of the Burton family searched care- 
fully at Shap, in Westmoreland, you would be able 
to fill up the link wanting in your husband's descent 
from 1712 till 1750 or thereabouts. As I am quite positive 
of a baronetcy being in abeyance in the Burton family, 
and that an old one, it would be worth your while getting 
all the information you can from Shap and Tuam. The 
Rev. Edward Burton, Dean of Killala, and Rector of 
Tuam, came to Ireland with an Archbishop of Tuam, 
whose niece he married, namely, a Miss Ryder of the 
Earl of Harrowby’s family, by whom he had no children. 
His second wife, a Miss Judge, was a descendant of the 
Otways, of Castle Otway, and connected with many lead- 
ing families in Ireland. Admiral James Ryder Burton 
could, if he would, supply you with information respect- 
ing the missing link in your husband’s descent. I have 
always heard that de Burton was the proper family 
name, and I saw lately that a de Burton now lives in Lin- 
colnshire. Hoping you will be able to establish your 
claim to the baronetcy, I remain, Madam, yours truly, 

**A Reaver oF ‘N. & Q.’ 

« P.S.—I rather think also, and advise your ascertaining 
the fuct, that the estate of Barker Hill, Shap, Westmore- 
land, by the law of entail on the male line, will devolve at 
the death of Admiral Ryder Burton on your husband, 
Capt. Richard Burton.” 

Now, I would beg of my anonymous correspondent 
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oTaTions WantTep (5*° §. 280.)— 
“ 4 reverend sire,” 


v 

&e.— Paradise Lost, bk. xi. 719-73) 

JONATHAN Boveonrer, 
\LUMB2,” &e . S. iv. 339) 
Epithalamium, Burmann. Anthol., iif, 

232). T. W.¢@ 
iv. 280.)—L. BE 

Wa. FREELovE. 


“ Non MURMURA VESTRA (5 
—Gallu Imp. 
258 (ed. Meyer, 
*“Do ANYTHING BUT Love” (5 8. 
(Miss Landon) was the author. 
Bury St. Edmunds 


Potices to Commnenih, 


To all communications should be affixed the name apd 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 


8. I. J. (* Cater-Cousins”).—The Index to the 4 
Series will direct inquirers to various communications, 
in which cater-cousins are described as friends 
familiar as to eat together. Johnson's Dictionary 
interprets them as “fourth cousins”; cater=quatre, 
In Lancashire, cater-cousin indicates some such distant 
relationship ; but also warm friendship : to be no longer 
cater-cousins is to be no longer intimate friends. Ip 
various provincial dialects the term implies good friends, 
with or without relationship. In Latimer’s sermons, 
in Nash, in Darrell, and in Dryden (running over more 
than a century), the phrase has no other meaning. In 
this sense Mr. Halliwell interprets it, and no greater 
authority can be desired. 

Mr. Tuomson Hankey writes:—“I am sorry to find 
in your number of Saturday last, in which you were kind 
enough to insert a letter from myself, that you have mis 
‘grapes’ for grasses. I dare say this 
was owing to my careless writing, but I hope you will be 


as my in juiry 


grasses Su a8 tO rel 


was as to the best mode of whitening 
ler them pretty objects for indoor 
ornamenis in the winter.” 

300k on Entomo oer (5 S. iv. 320, 340.)—See Dum 
can’s translation of Louis Figuier’s The Insect World 
Petter & Galpin) ; also his work on The Tran® 
Jnsects. Many similar works have been 
published, such as Chas. Knight’s Weekly Volume 
(vols. xxxix. and xl., ‘‘ Insect Architecture,” by James 
Rennie, 1845), and The Family Library (vols. vii. and 
li., “ History of Insects,” 1830-5) F. A. Epwarpbs. 

C. L. W. writes:—“I see that one of your correspom 
dents dates from Pudsey. I should be very glad to know 
where this place is, and whether it was once the residents 
of the old Northern family of Pudsey.” 

[Pudsey is near Leeds.] 

T. L.—* Flirt.” This word has s passed into the French 
language as irrevocably as “ baby "=Jelé. We have seem 
recently in a French newspaper the verb flirter and 
noun flirtewr. 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
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